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Yukon Eummer Adelaide Leitch 


A tiny farm on the bank of the Yukon River. Flowers climb over the cabin walls and vegetables 
thrive in the neat garden. Although there is permanently frozen soil only a few feet below the 
surface, plants flourish in the long hours of daylight of the Yukon summer. 
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T.. Society's ambition is to make itself a real force 
in advancing geographical knowledge, and in 
disseminating information on the geography, 
resources and people of Canada. In short, its aim 
is to make Canada better known to Canadians and 
to the rest of the world. 

As owe of its major activities in carrying out its 
purpose, the Society publishes a monthly magazine, 
the Canadian Geographical Journal, which is 
devoted to every phase of geography—historical, 
physical and economic—of Canada, of the British 
Commonwealth and of the other parts of the 
world in which Canada has special interest. It is the 
intention to publish articles in this magazine that 


will be popular in character, easily read, well 
illustrated and educational to the young, as well as 
informative to the adult. 

The Canadian Geographical Journal will be sent 
to each member of the Society in good standing. 
Membership in the Society is open to any one 
interested in geographical matters. The annual fee 
for membership is four dollars (Canadian currency). 

The Society has no political or other sectional 
associations, and is responsible only to its members. 
All money received is used in producing the Cana- 
dian Geographical Journal and in carrying on such 
other activities for the advancement of geographical 
knowledge as funds of the Society may permit. 
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The Alaska 
Highway 


Photographs by RICHARD HARRINGTON 


 —_— across the chocolate-brown 
earth of the Peace River Block, rolling 
through forests and over glacial rivers, wrig- 
gling through passes of the mountain ranges, 
runs the great highway to the North. The 
Alaska Highway stretches its curving length 
1,523 miles north and west from Dawson 
Creek, British Columbia, to Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 

With tremendous vigour and unbelievable 
speed new construction, old tractor trails 
and truck roads of the northwest were welded 
together, widened and straightened to form 
the Alean Military Highway. The roadbed, 
thirty-six feet wide much of the way, is a 
first-class gravel road. Ottawa calls the 1,221 
miles in Canadian territory ““The Northwest 
Highway System’’. The name “Alaska High- 
way’, though something of a misnomer, has 
been officially adopted by Washington, and 
unofficially by almost everyone else. 

For over 800 miles the Alaska Highway 
follows one of the gold-rush routes. Gold- 
seekers taking the “‘Edmonton Trail” in °98 
reached their destination two years later. 
Many motorists now cover that distance 
in four or five day 

No longer do perils beset vehicles travers- 
ing the Alaska Highway, for settlement has 
come in to assure the motorist freedom from 
serious difficulty. Most lodges are converted 
construction shacks, some still tar-papered, 
some painted. A few are charming log build- 
ings with modern conveniences. Each year 
sees more of the latter. 

Overnight accommodation and _ restaur- 
ants are fairly frequent, so that there is little 
risk of going hungry. Garages have sprung 
up at many points. Campers and “‘trailerites”’ 
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may pull off the road almost anywhere in 
British Columbia and Alaska. Yukon main- 
tains ten tourist camp-grounds, each fur- 
nished with screened shelter, tables, stove 
and woodpile. 

Tourists who do not wish to travel in their 
own cars may make connections with the 
British Yukon Navigation bus lines, which 
operate twice weekly between Dawson Creek 
and Whitehorse. They travel three times a 
week west to Dry Creek. where passengers 
may transfer to the Alaska Coachways. 

Airfields at Fort St. John, Fort Nelson, 
Watson Lake and Whitehorse are part of the 
Northwest Staging Route. There are also 
intermediate airports, and eight emergency 
landing-strips are maintained along the high- 
way in Canada. 

Long-distance telephone and_ telegraph 
“repeater” stations serve the traveller at 
intervals of roughly seventy miles. These are 
usually located close to one of the eighteen 
maintenance camps of the Northwest High- 
way System. The Canadian section of the 
road came under the supervision of the Cana- 
dian Army in 1946; civilians are employed 
as road workers. In Alaska the highway is 
maintained by the Alaska Road Commission. 
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The graceful Peace River bridge, with Taylors Flats on the far bank. Mile 35. 


By regulation neither of these may be called 
upon to assist highway travellers. 

From Edmonton to the start of the high- 
way at Dawson Creek is a distance of 454 
miles by the shortest route, over road that 
is often good but may be impassable in heavy 
rains or in spring thaws. 

The Alaska Highway, with a total of 133 
bridges and 8,000 culverts, is apt to be dusty 
in dry weather. The Alaskan section is now 
being hard-surfaced. Travellers in winter 
have the advantage of a superior roadbed, 
but run the risk of very low temperatures. 
Summer is the most pleasant time for tour- 
ists, when Yukon and Alaska usually enjoy 
warm, dry weather and long hours of 
daylight. 

Dawson Creek to Fort Nelson (Mile 300 

Dawson Creek, the southern terminus and 
Mile Zero of the Alaska Highway, is a bus- 
tling town with a population of 5,000. As 
end of steel, it is a main distributing and 
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collecting centre for the products that go 
out over the Alaska Highway. With its 
schools, hospital, airport and stores of all 
kinds, it is the hub of a very fertile wheat- 
farming area. Hump-shouldered grain ele- 
vators flank the railway station, and flowers 
bloom in the cottage gardens. Rich resources 
of oil have been located nearby. As soon as 
the Pine Pass Highway is completed, the 
town will have connections with central 
British Columbia. 

Outside the town, past the golf course, 
the hills roll off into the distance. The pur- 
ple of ploughed earth, the variegated greens 
of growing crops, the yellow of mustard, soon 
give way to forests of white poplar. The 
Kiskatinau Indian 


name, meaning “‘cut banks’’, and is a fav- 


River still deserves its 


ourite fishing spot. 

At Milepost 35 the road descends swiftly 
to the wide and silt-laden Peace River, where 
Dufferin Bridge, one of the world’s greatest 
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suspension bridges, arches over the cold grey 
water. This slender 2,130-foot bridge, which 
once spanned Tacoma Harbour, is perhaps 
the most costly (over $4,000,000) single item 
on the highway. Formerly a river ferry 
served the truck road during the summer 
months, but the river was impassable when 
the ice was weak. 

The Peace River is the great highway to 
the coast which Alexander Mackenzie dis- 
covered on his journey of 1793 when he 
pushed through the Rocky Mountain Range 
to the Parsnip River, one of the headwaters 
of the Peace. The latter was so named, he 
related, because at this place the Knistineaux 
and Beaver Indians settled their dispute. 
After Mackenzie came the fur traders Simon 
Fraser and James Finlay and the geographer 
David Thompson. 

Fort St. John, on a slight jog off the high- 
way, is a pleasant little place with several 


hotels, board sidewalks and its own news- 





The British Columbia section of the road curves through a wide valley at Mile 145. 


; 





paper. Water is delivered to the households 


by truck, at so much per barrel. Recently 
the settlement became an incorporated town 
of 550 souls, with an equal number just out- 
side the town limits, including the personnel 
of the airfield a mile away. 

Like many another point along the high- 
way, this was a Hudson’s Bay Company 
trading post in the early days. In 1823 dis- 
gruntled Indians looted the fort and shot 
the Company’s men. The post was re-estab- 
lished only in 1858, and has continued up 
to the present. 

The main industry around here is farm- 
ing, with excellent yields of grain. Three hay 
crops can be cut in a season, though much 
of it is left for the famous Peace River reg- 
istered alfalfa seed. Fields of purple bloom 
clothe the river benchlands at Taylor Flats. 
They make a lovely picture, especially with 
mountain bluebirds undulating over them. 

Sikanni Chief River is a rushing stream 
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The grade has been improved at Suicide Hill. Here a bridge crosses Sikanni Chief River. Spruce 
and poplar trees are abundant. Mile 159. 


at Mile 158, where a sign on the highway 
warns “Steep Hill. Gear Down”. During 
“convoy” days, the sign read “Suicide Hill. 
Prepare to Meet Thy God”. But the grade 
has been much improved since then. The 
scenery needs no improvement, as range 
after blue range beckons through a deep 
gorge to the west. 

Skirting Minaker River Valley, the road 
climbs to the second highest elevation of the 
highway at Trutch Mountain, altitude 4,134 
feet. It was named for the first Lieutenant- 
Governor of British Columbia. This is the 
home of the Stone sheep, and an outfitting 
centre for hunting and fishing parties. No 
shooting is permitted within a mile of the 
Alaska Highway at any point, but the tourist 
may be fortunate enough to see some wild- 
life close to the road. Sheep and goats are 
usually hard to see without powerful glasses, 
especially during the summer when they 
seek higher ranges. 
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From Trutch big game hunters can go 
into the mountains with packhorses after 
caribou, elk, moose, grizzly and black bears. 
It also claims excellent fishing. There is a 
remarkable view across the Prophet River 
Valley, five miles from brim to misty brim. 
The snow-capped Rockies loom up in the 
distance. 

Milepost 296 comes at the Muskwa River, 
famed for its ‘flash’ floods, which is spanned 
by a 970-foot steel bridge. The river takes its 
Indian name from the bear which abound 
in that country. Muskwa is also the name 
of the large airport and R.C.A.F. station 
just off the highway. At “Zero” (as Mile 
300 is locally called) the new Fort Nelson 
has sprung up. A highway maintenance 
camp, repeater station and spattering of 
garages and cafés are strung out along the 
highway. 

Six miles off the highway, through the 


airport, a side road leads to the shore of 




















the Fort Nelson River, below its junction 
the Muskwa. 
summoned to carry passengers to old Fort 


with A small ferry can be 
Nelson on the opposite bank. This fur-trad- 
ing post, established in 1800, has several 
stores, among them that of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company which still carries on a brisk 
fur trade. 

From the north bank of the river small 
vessels push barges down the Fort Nelson 
River into the Liard, past the entrance to 
the famous South Nahanni River and into 
the Mackenzie. Setting out before the ice 
breaks up in the Great Slave Lake, naviga- 
tion can proceed down the Mackenzie by 
this route several weeks earlier, and supply 
trading posts as far north as Aklavik. 

Fort Nelson to Lower Post (Mile 620 

The next section of the highway is notor- 
ious for its curves and its muskeg, a night- 
mare during construction days and the worst 
stretch on the road. It was not, as has been 
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suggested, built on the trail of a wandering 
moose. Actually the pioneer bulldozer road, 
designed merely as an “‘access”’ road, became 
the final highway when appropriations were 
suddenly cut. 

The road winds up the slope of Steamboat 
Mountain, so named by the Indians because 
they fancied its top resembled a steamship. 
There are many lovely views along this sec- 
tion of flat-topped mountains, as the road 
twists higher into the Rocky Mountain 
Range. It reaches its greatest altitude, 4,256 
feet, at Summit Lake, famous for its fishing. 
The Rockies remain as granite guardians 
over 160 miles of scenic splendour. 

The mountains are fantastic formations, 
clearly showing the heaving and buckling of 
the the world 
young. Some of the layers of rock are on the 


earth’s surface when was 
vertical; their neighbours on the diagonal; 
some show hairpin curves in the rock strata. 


The peaks are far above timberline, stark 


The Tetsa River is a typical glacial stream, greatly swollen in spring when the freshets constantly 
carve new channels through the gravel river bottom. Flat-topped eroded clay 


hills beyond. Mile 383. 
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and bare, often with a banner of cloud 
streaming from a pinnacle. These mighty 
bastions are streaked with watercourses 
which are dry in midsummer. 

At Racing River the road enters Liard 
River Provincial Park, within which it con- 
tinues for more than a hundred miles. At 
Mile 434 is a glacier, moving imperceptibly 
closer to Toad River. Beyond Hoosier Falls, 
a slender lovely waterfall, the road drops to 
Muncho Lake, most beautiful of the high- 
way’s lakes. Its clear, cold, 700-foot turquoise 
waters are guarded by colourful unnamed 
mountains stained with red and yellow min- 
erals. Yellow cinquefoil mats the roadside 
along the eastern shore, where the highway 
is merely a thread hugging the cliff. 

Swift green water hurtles along beside the 
highway. Among numerous streams, Trout 
River, which flanks the road for thirty miles, 
is outstanding for its fishing. 

The Trout flows into the Liard River, so 
named by the voyageurs from the huge cot- 
tonwoods lining its lower banks. The grey, 
silt-laden Liard sweeps swiftly under the 
suspension bridge, with the Whirlpool Can- 
yon above, and below the narrow walls of 
the Grand Canyon of the Liard and the 
Rapids of the Drowned. 

Tropical valleys flourish here, according 
to northern fiction. Although the term is an 
exaggeration, nevertheless numerous hot 
springs are to be found at various points 
along the Alaska Highway. Theresa Hot 
Springs, half a mile beyond the Liard, are 
“asily reached by a trail and somewhat pre- 
carious footbridge. There are two pools, of 
which the first and smaller one was enclosed 
by army workmen when the highway was 
under construction. The odourous, clear, hot 
water emerges within a few inches of ice- 
cold springs. 

The larger of the two pools, called Trap- 
pers’ Pool, bubbles with gases that rise from 
the bottom, and the temperature of the 
water is said to be 115°F. Dense vegetation 
and several small garden plots indicate excel- 
lent growth in the steamy sulphurous atmos- 
phere. Wild flowers abound, wild berries, and 
hundreds of birds. And mosquitoes! 


Maintenance camp, repeater station and small trailer park are located at Muncho Lake at the 
foot of the Rocky Mountain range. Bare rocks and talus slope discourage tree growth. Mile 455. 
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Too many stretches show the devastating 
effects of forest fires 


The highway parallels the Liard for the 
next hundred miles. Where Coal River en- 
ters the latter its name can be understood 
readily, for on the gravel bars are big lumps 
of coal carried down in the spring ice break- 
up and deposited there. Anthracite, semi- 
anthracite, bituminous and lignite coal are 
all found through this north country. 

Contact Creek at Mile 588 is a spot of 
some historical significance. Here, in Novem- 
ber 1942, the bulldozers working south from 
Whitehorse and those working north from 
Dawson Creek first made contact over the 
pioneer road. A much-autographed signpost 
tells the story. Blue lupins and wild roses 
soften the rawness of the roadside where the 
bulldozers piled up trees and earth. 

At Mile 620 is historic Lower Post, long 
a fur-trading post for the local Casea Indians. 
Headquarters for trappers and miners, for 
many years it was served by the famous 
Telegraph Creek-Stikine River route, which 
connected it with the coast. The village is 
also the jumping-off place for aeroplane trav- 
ellers into the fastnesses of the Cassiar Moun- 
tains, or in exploring the mysterious Nahanni 
(Headless) Valley. 

This village, the most northerly settlement 
in British Columbia, is a community of 
around 160 souls, most of them trappers or 
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Lower Post formerly fronted on the Liard River, but has turned to face the highway. Buildings at 
far left belong to the Hudson’s Bay Company. Mile 620. 


miners working at nearby mines and in 
dredging operations. It is also one of the 
overnight stopping places for the B.Y.N. 
buses; several army buildings have been 
turned into an attractive lodge. 

Lower Post to Whitehorse (Mile 919) 

Only seven miles beyond Lower Post the 
highway swings into Yukon Territory, the 
Canadian section of the road being almost 
equally divided between British Columbia 
and Yukon. It zigzags back and forth across 
the border, taking advantage of the best ter- 
rain. Here Pacific time gives way to Yukon 
time, one hour earlier. 

Watson Lake, first community in Yukon, 
is, like many another northern settlement, 
composed of two sections. At the highway 
the and 
repeater station, as well as sundry stores and 
a hotel. An eight-mile sideroad at the “Y” 
leads to the lake itself, and the large modern 


are army maintenance camp 


airport. 

Also at Watson Lake is the first of the 
public camp-grounds erected and maintained 
by the federal Department of Resources and 
Development. These camp-grounds are an 
effective means of preventing forest fires 
which might result from tourist camp-fires; 
and they are very much appreciated by the 
travelling public. 

Forests of jack pine roll away to the sky- 
line, undulating to the rounded purple moun- 
tains in the north. To the west and south 
rises the snow-streaked Cassiar Range, which 
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forms the divide between the Yukon and 
Mackenzie River systems. Rancheria River 
flows, swift and brown, through the hills and 
through rocky canyons for miles beside the 
highway. Small marshy lakes indicate excel- 
lent moose country, and occasionally the 
tourist is fortunate enough to glimpse one 
of these antlered monarchs. 

Dropping down out of the mountains once 
more, the traveller sights beautiful Teslin 
Lake, named “long waters” by the Indians; 
this name certainly fits, for the lake is eighty- 
five miles in length. Teslin Lake formed part 
of the “Stikine Trail” to the Klondike. Gold- 
seekers landed at Wrangell, Alaska, and 
small river steamers brought them up the 
Stikine to Telegraph Creek. Then, 150 miles 
overland, they reached the headwaters of 
Teslin Lake, where they built rough boats 
to carry them to Dawson City by way of 
Teslin and Yukon Rivers. Dangerous and 
tedious, this route nevertheless avoided the 
infamous Chilkoot Pass and the rapids of 
Miles Canyon. 

At Teslin a 2,300-foot wooden pile bridge, 
longest bridge on the highway, crosses Nisut- 
lin Bay, a large arm of the lake. On a prom- 
ontory is situated the village of Teslin with 
its several stores, its very neat Indian vil- 
lage, its Anglican and Catholic missions. 
Dawson Peak broods over the eastern end 
of the lake, a little snow lying in its crevices 
all summer long. The road follows the lake- 
shore for thirty-four miles. 























The abandoned Canol Road, which once 
led to Norman Wells, heads north at Mile 
836. Since some of the bridges have been 
carried away in spring floods, the 500-mile 
road is now closed to the public. But hunt- 
ing parties use it as a trail into excellent 
game country. 

Jake’s Corner at Mile 865 marks the old 
route of the Alaska Highway, where it angles 
off to Carcross, a point on the White Pass- 
Yukon Railway. Beyond is Marsh Lake, 
named in 1883 for Professor O. G. Marsh, 
an American scientist. The lake offers good 
fishing, and the hills around good hunting. 
Marsh Lake is twenty-six miles long, and is 
part of the waterway followed by Klondikers 
who entered Yukon by Skagway and Lake 
Bennett. 

The Yukon River, cold and swift and in- 
credibly green, is impeded in its northern 
course by the Yukon Dam. This dam con- 
trols the water supply, so that the paddle- 
wheel steamers have sufficient draught down 
north to Dawson City. Impounded each win- 
ter, the water is released to hasten the break- 
up of ice in spring. This section of the river 
was named for Chief Factor John Lewes of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, but it has now 
been officially renamed the Yukon. 








Entering the Yukon, the 
highway twists through 
the snow-streaked Cas- 
siar Mountains, most 
northerly spur of the 
Rockies. Mile 694. 
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Through miles of yellow clay cliffs and 
eroded benchlands the Yukon flows into Miles 
Canyon of dread fame. Here its waters chan- 
nel into a narrow gap between straight high 
granite walls encrusted with lichens. The 
whole mighty river is crowded between nar- 
row rock banks and sweeps through with a 
rush and a roar in several canyons. Here 
many of the gold-rushers lost their lives when 
they tried to navigate the tumultuous waters 
in crude boats of native lumber and on scows. 
Later a path was made on the cliffs along- 
side, and finally a wooden-rail tramway for 
hauling boats overland to the foot of the 
rapids. 

Below come the Squaw and then the White- 
horse Rapids, the latter being named for 
their resemblance to plunging white horses. 
A side road swings off from the Alaska 
Highway, skirting the chasm of the Miles 
Canyon and the Whitehorse Rapids below. 

Whitehorse itself, at Mile 919 on the high- 
way, was a village of about 300 people pre- 
vious to the war, and even then was the 
hub of transportation and supply in Yukon 
Territory. It was, and is, the terminus of the 
White Pass & Yukon Railway, a narrow- 
gauge line which runs between Whitehorse 
and the seaport of Skagway, Alaska. With 
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The original route of 
the Alaska Highway 
angled off to Car- 
cross, but that angle 
has since been cut 


off. Mile 865‘. 


At Teslin the Nisut- 
lin Bay bridge, long- 
est wooden bridge on 
the highway (2,300 
feet), crosses. the 
largest arm of Lake 
Teslin. Spruce forest 
in background. 
Mile 803+. 











the construction of the highway and the 
huge airfield on top of the river bank the 
village grew rapidly to 4,500. 

It is headquarters and nerve centre of the 
Northwest Highway System (Maintenance). 
The British Yukon Navigation Company (a 
division of the White Pass Railway) operates 
stern-wheel river boats which commute 460 
miles between Whitehorse and Dawson City, 
and also up the Pelly River to Mayo Land- 
ing. Its buses and trucks do a thriving busi- 
ness, carrying passengers, mail, express and 
freight from Dawson Creek to the Alaska 
border. 

Whitehorse still remembers the bank clerk, 
Robert W. Service, the rhymester who made 
the gold rush of *98 real to outsiders. Many 
an unlearned lumberjack or truck driver can 
spiel off pages of Service’s ballads, such as 
“The Shooting of Dan McGrew” or “The 
Cremation of Sam McGee’’. Service based 
his ballads on stories he heard, though he 
often improved on them. Sam McGee was 
indeed a real miner panning for gold on 
Yukon creeks, and his cabin may still be 
seen in Whitehorse. He did not, of course, 





The Yukon provides 
tourist camp-grounds 
with shelters, such 
as this one at Judas 
Creek. The building 
stands amidst jack 
pines, with some 
spruce beyond, and 
deciduous shrubs on 
the river bank. 
Mile 872. 
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have the fabulous adventure described, for 
he died in a Calgary hospital in 1940. 

Relics of the gold-rush days may also be 
seen in the old stage-coaches used on the 
Overland Trail to Dawson City and in the 
derelict paddle-wheelers weathering beside 
the river on which they made so many trips 
in the gay bad days when gold dust was 
found only to be squandered. Novelty jewel- 
lery made in Whitehorse of mastodon ivory 
and gold nuggets provides authentic sou- 
venirs of the north. 

One approaches Whitehorse, which lies a 
little off the Alaska Highway, by descending 
Two-Mile Hill. One section of the town lies 
at the edge of the big airport. ““Upper White- 
horse’, farther on at the north end of town, 
is largely populated by employees of the 
Canadian Army and of the Department of 
Resources and Development. 

Whitehorse still has many frontier features 
in its false-fronted buildings, its unpaved 
streets, its primitive water-supply system. 
One drawback in improving the town is that 
the soil is voleanic and infertile. But, striv- 
ing for beauty, many residents have brought 
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in earth on which to grow lawns and flowers, Champagne trading post marks the old Z 

and there are numerous small greenhouses “DaltonTrail” from Haines, Alaska, through P. 

attached to the sunny side of the homes. the Chilkat Pass to the Yukon River. Jack si 
Whitehorse to the Border (Mile 1,221) Dalton, a prospector with a flair for business, 


West of Whitehorse the road leads through _ blazed this trail and established several trad- 
jack pine country, which gradually gives way _ing posts along the way. He rented out horses 
to spruce and aspen. A twisting truck road — to prospectors and charged a toll for the use 
from Whitehorse 160 miles to Kluane served | of his trail. 


as an access road during construction, and The Indians of Champagne still have 
part of it is incorporated into the very ex- plenty of horses, which are now used. chiefly 
cellent highway. for hunting parties. Their women tan moose- 


Mendenhall Valley contains fertile land hide and make it up into practical clothing, 
with cultivated hayfields around the Indian as well as providing furred and beaded gar- 
settlement of Champagne. In this pictur- ments for tourist sale. During the summer 
esque village of sodded log buildings may be _ the band moves south to Klukshu River on 
seen many graves covered with small well- the Haines Highway for the salmon fishing. 
kept ceremonial houses, each about the size The Dalton Trail served as the base for 
of a child’s playhouse, with curtains hanging the Haines Cut-off Road which connects the 
at the windows; many contain dishes or Alaska Highway with the seaport of Haines. 
cooking utensils. This 154-mile highway leads up over the 

“According to Indian belief each little treeline, through the magnificent scenery of 
house is the abode of a departed’s spirit until the Chilkat Pass and into the company of 
it is admitted to the Happy Hunting — glaciers. Jack Dalton’s trail is still a lone- 
Grounds”, one resident explained. More some road, though many fishermen come to 
probably the tradition goes back toa custom the comfortable lodge at Lake Dezadeash. 
arising out of the necessity to prevent dogs Numerous swift-flowing streams also pro- 





or wolves fron. desecrating the graves. vide good fishing. 

The Haines Highway was enormously use- 

ful during the building of the Alaska High- 

ray. Supplies were brought in from Haines, 
so that construction crews could work from 
that point. At present the road is not kept 
open in winter because of the deep snows of 
the pass. Boat connections may be made at 
Haines and Skagway, a popular return route 
with tourists. 

Close to the Cutoff, at Mile 1,019 on the 
Alaska Highway, is the 800-acre Pine Creek 
Experimental Substation in the broad Shak- 
wak Valley. Started in 1944, this most wes- 
terly in the chain of Dominion Department 
of Agriculture Experimental Farms is a pilot 
farm to explore agricultural possibilities in 
Yukon Territory. 











The Yukon River makes a right-angled turn 
into Miles Canyon, dreaded by gold-seekers of 
‘98. Green and orange lichens grow on the 
basalt walls. A short side road leads to the 
canyon and to the rapids below. Mile 914. 


The busy town of Whitehorse, from the airfield on the benchland above the town. The Yukon 
River (formerly the Lewes) lies beyond the buildings. Mile 919. 


Here, in a magnificent setting with the 


glacier-draped Dezadeash Range facing the 


farm, an excellent beginning has been made. 
Many cereals mature in the shadow of the 
glaciers; small fruits do well enough, and 
flowers run riot. Overlooking the farm, 
8,400-foot Mount Archibald, 
mountain of the range, has been officially 
Director of the 


the highest 


named in honour of the 


Experimental Farms Service, Dr. E. 
Archibald, who retired last vear. 

The road rides on up over Bear Creek 
and both over 3,200 
feet in altitude, skirting the snowcapped 
St. Elias Mountains. Kluane Lake, forty- 


five miles in length, has produced lake trout 


Boutilliers Summits, 


up to fifty pounds from its clear green waters. 
Kluane, too, had its goldrush. In 1903-04 
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an important little settlement sprang up 
at the southern end. Some of its buildings 
remain, but the population is a mere handful. 

Milepost 1,061 marks Soldiers’ Summit. 
Here on a chilly day in November 1942 offic- 
ials from Alaska and Canada cut, with a 
pair of gold scissors, the red-white-and-blue 
ribbon that stretched across the road. The 
ceremony marked the opening of the pioneer 
road, the completion of which, in the course 
of little more than half a year, was a re- 
markable achievement. 

The entire Yukon south of the Alaska 
Highway and west of the Haines road has 
been set aside to form a game sanctuary of 
10,051 square miles. The glacier-guarded 
ranges shelter wild life of many kinds—bear, 
fox, mink, marten, moose, mountain goats 
and sheep. The park warden has sometimes 
counted as many as 54 sheep on the slope 
of Sheep Mountain where the highway 
crosses the foot of Kluane Lake. The St. Elias 
Mountains, highest in the Dominion, are 
included in the sanctuary, with the dominant 
peak, 19,850-foot Mount Kluane 
Game Sanctuary will, in time, probably be- 


Logan. 


come a national park. 

The wide hard highway hugs the shore of 
the lake, where the waves lap the gravel 
shingle and fireweed blooms in purple pro- 
fusion. Burwash Landing at the north end 
of the lake is a picturesque collection of log 
buildings, an excellent hotel and charming 
log church. One of the oldest settlements in 
Yukon, it was established in 1903 by the 
Jacquot brothers, and is much frequented 
by big-game hunters. From here an old gold- 
rush trail leads to the headwaters of the 
Chisana River. 

Many of these old workings where miners 
panned or sluiced for “easy gold” are now 
being worked over in dragline operations by 
big dredges. One such is at Burwash Creek, 
where placer mining is being carried on by 
Top:—Trapper Martin Bering (Irish-Canadian) 
built his three-storey apartment house at White- 


horse of jack pine, which is abundant in the 
vicinity. Mile 919. 


Left:—The Indian cemetery at Champagne, 
where small houses have been built over the 
graves. Mile 974. 





hydraulics on a large scale. This creek was 
famed for its “golden riches” in early days, 
and is giving up its more reluctant treasure 
today. 

From this point on the glacial rivers are 
more noticeable as they hurtle down from 
the jagged glacier-carved peaks of the St. 
Elias Mountains. As with the Kluane River, 
these streams may look placid and easy-going 
in their shrunken but the 
floods of spring break-up present a constant 


summer state; 
challenge to the maintenance crews. The 
rivers split into many channels, tearing away 
at bridge foundations, and changing course 
often. 

One such river is the Donjek, whose mul- 
tiple channels have destroyed several tem- 
porary bridges. At present a bridge and 
causeway with seven trestles is in place over 
the racing torrent. These glacial streams 
pour down out of the mountain ranges to 
the south. White River, which forms part of 
the western boundary of the game sanctuary, 
is another wild and unruly stream; its waters 
are laden with voleanic ash. An imposing 
bridge has been flung across the stream, and 
relics of former bridges may be seen. 

Here are rough-and-tumble hills like moth- 
eaten velvet, dotted with lakes and streams 
that team with fish, especially whitefish. 
Dry Creek, so-named because it freezes solid 
in winter, is located in this rugged region. 

Here, too, may be seen part of the old 
gold trail leading to the headwaters of the 
River in 1913. Then hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in gold-dust and thou- 


Chisana 


sands of tons of freight moved over this trail. 


Modern vehicles, “cats” and “weasels”, are 
going in after the gold again today. 

At Dry Creek, the British Yukon Naviga- 
tion has erected one of its lodges. Here pas- 
sengers and mail bound for Alaskan points 
transfer to Alaska Coachway buses. 

Yukon has been famous for its cold spells 


since the days of Service’s ballads of the 


8,400-foot Mount Archibald, named for Dr. 
E. S. Archibald of the Experimental Farms 
Service, overlooks the test plots of the Pine 
Creek Experimental Substation. Mile 1019. 
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The Alaska Border to Fairbanks (Mile 1,523) 

The border itself is marked by Canadian 
Customs and Immigration office, and by a 
wide swath cut through the forest in 
1907-13. Prices for some commodities jump 
at the border but drop for gas and oil. The 
road parallels the headwaters of the mighty 
Tanana River and follows its course the 300 
miles to Fairbanks. The voleanic cones of 
the Nutzotin Mountains, a spur of the 
Wrangell Range, can be seen. 

Milepost 1306 marks the junction with the 
new Forty Mile and Eagle Highway now 
under construction. This new road is open- 
ing up a region long famous as one of Alaska’s 
major gold-producing areas. The road will 
eventually link Dawson, capital of Yukon 
Territory, with the Alaska Highway. 

The road runs straight along the broad, 
flat Tanana Valley, crossing a series of 
rivers and streams. United States Customs 
and Immigration office is at present located 
at Tok Junction, where traffic for Anchorage 
and southern Alaska branches off over the 
Slana-Tok Highway. 

A splendid “high-deck” bridge spans the 
Robertson River, with its numerous chan- 
nels and gravel bars. In the year of con- 
struction when heavy trucks and bulldozers 
had to cross the river on the ice a great deal 
of valuable equipment was lost through the 
vagaries of the channel. Tumbled snow-man- 
tled peaks of the Alaska Range tower above 
the river, forming unforgettable pictures. 

Big Gerstle River also has a sinister repu- 
tation as a highly treacherous glacial stream. 


The 650-mile Yukon-Alaska border is marked 

by a swath cut through the forest in 1907-13. 

The Canadian Customs office is half a mile to 
the left. Mile 1221+. 
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Ps north. Logically enough, Canada’s lowest A bridge flung over it comprises nine 200- 
y, i temperature of —83° was recorded at Snag foot spans. And beyond it is the Big Delta 
2 Airport, sixteen miles off the Alaska High- Game Sanctuary, called the Buffalo Range. 
way, and close to the Alaska border. In the In 1928 Alaska imported from Montana 
winter of 1946-47 gasoline turned to slush twenty-three head of buffalo, and now the 
in cans, and whisky froze in bottles. For- herd has reached over 500. They are, of 
tunately such temperatures are rare. course, protected, but sometimes wander on 


to the road, where they may be _ photo- 
graphed. 

At Delta Juaction the Alaska Highway 
merges with the older Richardson Highway, 
which links Fairbanks with the seaports of 
Valdez and Anchorage. The last hundred 
miles to Fairbanks is, therefore, actually 
over the Richardson Highway, which was 
widened and improved under Alaska High- 
way engineers. Numerous lodges and road- 
houses dot the roadside from here to 
Fairbanks. 

A broad panoramic view of the Alaska 
Range may be enjoyed from here. Mount 
Hayes, flanked by the slightly lower peaks 
of Mount Hess and Mount Deborah, rears 
its snowy shoulders and head up to a height 
of 13,940 feet. The mountains are particu- 
larly beautiful when a low sun turns them 
fiery red. 

























Left:— 
Outlines“of ithe St. Elias Mountains, in’which are the 

hest peaks in{Canada, flank the Alaska Highway 
near Boutilliers Summit where the altitude of the 
toad is more than 3,200 feet. In the foreground the 
low growth includes Labrador tea and young poplar, 
backed by spruce trees. Mile 1038. 
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Burwash Landing at the northern end of Kluane Lake was settled during the gold-rush 
of 1903-4. Yukon Territory, Mile 1093. 
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The construction camp at Donjek ae The pee iutinain of this glacial stream 
make bridging difficult. Mile 1130. 
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“high-deck” bridge spans the treacherous 
machinery in construction days 











Robertson River which swallowed 


. Alaska, Mile 1353. 





Reaching lower altitudes, the Tanana River sprawls through a maze of channels and 


gravel bars. About Mile 1460. 

















The highway has been dropping all the 
way from Boutilliers Summit back in Yukon. 
Fifty miles from Fairbanks lie several pretty 
lakes, fringed with white birch and summer 
cottages. Where the diked road starts, twenty 
miles Fairbanks, the 
only about 500 feet, and the Tanana River 


outside elevation is 
moves sluggishly in hundreds of channels, 
building up islands of silt and forming nu- 
merous sloughs. This is ideal moose country. 

Two large air force bases spread them- 
the 
Eielson Field twenty-six miles out, and the 
Ladd Field close by. Weeks Field on the 
edge of the city is constantly busy with civ- 
ilian flights to all parts of Alaska and Out- 
side. Alaska is said to be the most “‘flying- 


selves on the outskirts of Fairbanks 


minded”’ country in the world, with one 
aeroplane to every thirty-nine of her popu- 
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Fairbanks, in the heart of Alaska. The picture shows First Avenue which curves beside the Chena 


Slough. Mile 1523. 


lation. Certainly the Chena Slough, cutting 
through Fairbanks, is a busy landing-place 
for aircraft on pontoons. 

Fairbanks, “the golden heart of Alaska”’, 
is the terminus of the Alaska Railway from 
the seaport of Seward on the Kenai Penin- 
sula. The city is a remarkable combination 
of the primitive and the extremely modern 
in architecture. Its hotel the 
height of comfort. But in the same street 


main offers 
are small log houses hand-hewn by the pio- 
neers, and “‘wanigans”” (one-room houses on 
skids) rushed up by today’s newcomers. 
During the war years the population of Fair- 
banks increased greatly, and is now es- 
timated at 8,500. Forty Eskimos and their 
families live in a colony near the railroad, 
where the men work. 

No visitor could fail to notice the remark- 











able kitchen and flower gardens. Agriculture 
flourishes at this low altitude during the 
period of long summer days. Dairy and prod- 
uce farms have been established outside 
the city, where an experimental farm has 
led the way for three decades. 

More than $100,000,000 have been taken 
out of this big gold-producing area, and 
Fairbanks continues the search. At nearby 
Ester huge dredges are in operation, an end- 
less chain of buckets scooping up the gravel. 
Hydraulic crews work ahead of the dredges, 
turning their giant nozzles on the perma- 
nently frozen subsoil, washing down the silt. 

One such stream of water cutting through 
the hillside revealed the frozen body of a 
baby mammoth, now in the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York 
City. Mammoth and mastodon bones and 
tusks are frequently turned up, relics of a 
great beasts 


prehistoric age when these 


roamed a tropical northwest. 
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An excellent collection of fossils and of 
Eskimo 


University of Alaska, America’s most 


artifacts is on display at the 
nor- 
therly institute of higher learning. Interest- 
ing experiments, such as measuring the 
ozone, are being conducted there, and a 
new physics wing is presently being added. 

Tourists may fly to Nome from Fairbanks, 
or make a short flight over the Arctic Circle, 
or they may take a plane for home; a varia- 
tion is to go by train or bus to the sea-coust 
and complete the trip by boat to Vancouver 
or Seattle. 

But a return journey over the Alaska 
Highway reveals many interesting aspects 
and beautiful scenes which may have been 
overlooked on the westbound trip. Certainly 
it increases one’s appreciation of the actual 
construction of the highway—and one’s re- 
alization of its significant role in the future 


of the vast northwest tip of this continent. 


Giant dredges wash for gold at Ester, a few miles beyond Fairbanks. 




















by EMILE CONDROYER 


I. 1860 a French naturalist called 
Meuhet, travelling through the jungle in 


Indo-China, came upon the buried remains 
of a group of temples. These ruins proved to 
be the relics of two ancient cities, Angkor- 
Thom Angkor-Vat, founded by the 
Khmer the and 
twelfth centuries. The temples were all that 


kings between seventh 
remained, for the Khmers considered that 
only sacred buildings were worthy of being 
constructed of durable materials—sand- 
stone, bricks, laterite, vegetable size, with 
a covering of mortar for ornamentation. 
They were dedicated to gods, divine kings, 
princes and heroes, and were erected by 
thousands of slaves. Their fine architectural 
forms (symbolizing a pre-determined har- 
mony between god and man, between the 
had been 


terrestrial and celestial worlds) 


despoiled by mosses and lichens, haunted by 


The Temples of 
Angkor, Vietnam 









UNESCO Photographs 


clouds of bats and left a prey to the wild 
luxuriance of the Cambodian forest. Owing 
to some local superstition, the ruins were 
undisturbed by man, until their stones were 
overgrown, invaded and thrust apart by 
great serpent-like roots and thick tree trunks 
with which they became inextricably en- 
twined. Their beauties of architecture and 
sculpture were engulfed in the encroaching 
jungle growth, which pushed up through 
the tiles, forced the joints and cracked the 
arches, enveloping all in its sombre, sea- 
green shade. 

The French School of the Far East (Ecole 
Francaise d’Extréme Orient), an _ institu- 
tion that has contributed much to the en- 
richment of our knowledge concerning the 
art treasures of the Far East, undertook the 
task of unearthing these ancient cities sur- 


rounded by moats—the scattered ruins of 












Left:-—The northern 
gate of Angkor-Thom— 
still impressive after 
centuries of neglect and 
decay. 










Right:—Facade of the 
temple of Angkor-Vat 
Vietnam. 












Part of the inner wall, crowned with sandstone spikes, and the southern facade, decorated with 


Buddha images, of Gopura at Banteai-Samre, Vietnam. This is one of the many ancient monu- 
ments included in the restoration program of the French School of the Far East. 


and with its 


Angkor-Vat 


elephant terraces and its ascetic leper king, 


Angkor-Thom 


Siva). 

Archaeologists from the School considered 
that these legacies of a splendid past should 
uot merely be disentangled from their gar- 
lands of plants, and supported here and 
there as one might splint a broken limb. 
Deeply aware of their importance, they 
wanted to bring about a real resurrection, 
restoring the ruins faithfully in their orig- 
inal form, so as to recreate an impression of 
their past splendour. For this purpose, the 
archaeologists perfected a method practically 
unknown in Europe, defined by the French 
term anastylose. The word itself has been 


coined to describe the process of restoring 
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New 


materials are only used where the old stone 


a monument with its own materials. 
is missing, and then with discretion. This 
method makes it possible not only to restore 
the monument in its original form, but to 
strengthen it, and to study the original 
construction. 

At Angkor, the first task was to free the 
ruins from the grip of a forest of creepers and 
roots while leaving a background of foliage 
to set off their beauty. Archaeologists found 
themselves faced with a veritable jig-saw 
puzzle: piles of debris, and heaps of stone 
blocks, weighing sometimes five tons apiece, 
that had fallen 
buried themselves in 


the buildings and 
the earth. It 
necessary to decide, by calculating the line 


from 


was 














of its fall, the point of the building or feature 
of architecture to which each stone belonged. 
With infinite patience, Cambodians working 
the of French 
carried out this process of identification, 


under direction foremen 
complicated by the corrosion due to cen- 
turies of weathering. The stones were clas- 
sified, carefully sorted and numbered, so 
that it was eventually possible to rebuild 
certain parts of the monuments on _ the 
ground. Scaffoldings were constructed by 
cutting down long poles in the forest and 
binding them together with cords made 
from plant fibres. With the help of pulley 
blocks, the stones were then lifted back into 
place and fixed with a little cement, or with 
metal clamps, in such a way that the work 
of restoration was invisible. 

A documentary film made in 1947, La 
Cité Engloutie (The Submerged City), shows 
the extent of the work carried out and the 
difficulties that had to be faced, such as the 
clearing of roads and footpaths, the cleaning 
out of moats, and planning of the “Bungalow 
of the Ruins”, which houses both the archae- 
ologists and a museum and library for 
tourists. 

Thus the glories of Angkor were revived: 
its sanctuary towers and the quadrangular 
towers (decorated with images of Buddha), 
its balustrades (formed by rows of squatting 
giants), its magnificent series of halls and 
galleries, the surrounding walls with their 
five gates (each surmounted by a four-faced 
head of the city’s patron deity, Siva); and 
a wealth of ornamentation everywhere 
sculptured scenes decorating the palaces, 
coping stones with flower-petal designs, the 
elephant motif, the sacred bull, symbol of 
Siva, and the mythological bird with a 
human body; and effigies of the sacred 
cobra with its multiple heads opening out 
like fans on cornices or above niches for 
sacred statues. 

The restoration of the temples at Angkor 
is, however, only one aspect of the work of 
the French School of the Far East. Founded 


A crumbling altar on Puom Bakeng, Angkor- 
Thom. 
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THE TEMPLES OF ANGKOR, VIETNAM 


nearly fifty years ago by a former President 
of the Republic, Paul Doumer, during his 
term of office as Governor-General of Indo- 
China, it set out to explore an immense 
field embodying the prehistory, ethnology, 
history, archaeology, languages and human 
and physical geography of the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula. Its library of 40,000 volumes 
contains 5,000 Annamite works, 2,000 manu- 
scripts from Cambodia and Laos, a photo- 
graphic service o1 26,000 prints, a collection 
of some 17,000 reproductions of archaeolog- 
ical inscriptions from the various regions of 
Indo-China, 42 volumes of annual bulletins, 
35 volumes of the School’s publications, and 
three archaeological museums. This collec- 
tion bears witness to its untiring and con- 
scientious labour. It is also responsible for 
the preservation of historic monuments, of 
which there are, at present, 1,200 to be 
maintained and protected. 

The outbreak of war in 1945 interrupted 
its work, and the School experienced a period 
of enforced inactivity. It suffered a certain 
amount of damage itself, and the library and 


museum were looted during the disturb- 
1947, under the direction of 


ances. Since 
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Part of the southwestern facade of Prasat- 
Chrung at Angkor. 


M. Paul Lévy, it has resumed operations in 
spite of insufficient funds and the lack of 
skilled manpower. UNESCO has helped in 
its work with gifts and exchanges. 

M. Marchal, honorary head of the archae- 
ological department, who worked for seven- 
teen years on the unearthing of the ancient 
cities at Angkor, has returned at the age of 
seventy to continue the restoration of the 
monuments. A portion about sixty yards 
long of the south gallery in the central 
temple at Angkor-Vat had collapsed. The 
rebuilding of this has been undertaken, and 
the protection of the beautiful sculptures 
representing a procession of King Suryavar- 





This figure at Angkor- 
Thom, reputed to have 
been the most beautiful of 
the Khmer statues, is said 
to represent Siva as the 
leper king. 
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man’s troops. At Angkor-Thom, work is 
proceeding on the reconstruction of the 
upper terraces of Phnom Baklory and 
Baghuion, the principal facade of the royal 
palace and the Victory Gate, one of the five 
gates in the surrounding walls. 

Damage caused during the Indo-Chinese 
war to other monuments in the School's 
care also calls for attention. Restoration 
work is being carried on in the sanctuary on 
Jade Island, in the Confucian temple of 
Van-Mien, known as the “Pagoda of the 
Crows” and one of the most important 
temples in Hanoi province, and in many 
other ancient temples. 

Besides courses, lectures, exhibitions and 
an ambitious program for the reorganization 
of museums and libraries, the School has 
undertaken to reprint the archaeological 
inventory of the monuments of Laos, which 
contains many sketches and photographs, 
compiled by M. Henri Parmentier, all the 
more important now since these little-known 
relics of the past have, for the most part, 
been destroyed. 

One important consequence of the School’s 
work in Indo-China has been the awakening 
of a feeling of historical consciousness among 
the peoples of the various regions, who, 
until recently, had shown littie interest in 
their past. Now that it stands revealed before 
their eyes, they feel themselves linked by 
these monuments to their ancient history. 
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The eastern entrance of 
Angkor-Thom, known as the 
Victory Gate. This is one of 
the five main gateways to the 
walled city; each of them is 
surmounted by a four-faced 
head of the city’s patron 
deity, Siva. 


“How are the mighty fallen! 
These decapitated figures, 
supporting a massive balu- 
strade along the Giants’ 
Causeway at Angkor-Thom, 
will in time be carefully re- 
stored to their former splen- 
dour under the direction of 
the French School of the Far 
East. 
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The Giants’ Causeway at 
Angkor-Thom. The size of 
these squatting stone mon- 
sters may be gauged by com- 
paring them with the height of 
the boy standing before the 
second statue from the left 




















BIRD SERIES PART XI 
Photographs and Notes by W. V. CRICH 


GANNET MORIS BASSANA 


Te GANNET receives its scientific name Moris bassana from one of its first and best known 
breeding places, Bass Rock in the Firth of Forth. 

For centuries these birds have been persecuted and their numbers greatly reduced. 
Fishermen killed enormous numbers of them for codfish bait. The birds were killed with clubs 
on their nesting grounds, then roughly skinned, and the flesh was cut up into hunks for placing 
on the fish-hooks. Other depredators invaded the colony to kill the birds for their feathers, which 
were used in pillows and mattresses. 

The island of Bonaventure, off the village of Percé at the tip of the Gaspé Peninsula, 
contains the largest colony of these birds on the North American coast. The adult Gannet is a large 
bird with a length of from thirty-three to forty inches, and a wing spread of six feet. The body 
of the bird is covered with snow-white feathers, while the head and back of the neck are tinged 
with yellowish brown. The primaries of the wings are tipped with black, and in flight the long, 
narrow, pointed wings are held straight out from the body. Sometimes there is an off-sea breeze 
of considerable velocity; as this breeze sweeps up the side of the nesting cliffs, the birds leave 
their ledges and nests and float practically motionless with little or no movement of the wings, 
and with the tails up-turned. The birds seem to enjoy this sport; they all become talkative, and the 
din from thousands of them is terrific. These squalls last only a few minutes, and after they cease 
the birds return to the ledges and nests or go to fish over the water. 

Gannets return from the south about April or May, and start making their nests as soon 
as the snow melts back a bit from the ledges. The Gannets, under government protection, have 
increased tremendously on Bonaventure Island. At one time they resided only on the safer ledges 
on the side of the cliff, but now they have increased until they cover a large area on the top of 
the island itself. This area, before the tourist season starts, is quite large; but frequent molestations 
from curious and inconsiderate visitors cause a noticeable reduction in the numbers of birds 
nesting on the top. 
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Further to protect the birds the Canadian 
Government has offered to erect a fence around 
the top of the island about 30 feet back from the 
edge of the cliff. This would serve two purposes 
first, it would prevent the birds from being 
molested, and secondly, it would prevent the 
cattle grazing on the top of the cliff from falling 
into the sea, as they frequently do. But the 
natives of the island are loath to relinquish this 
bit of land and the nesting ledges consequently 
still remain open. 

Gannets are heavy birds and it is with 
great difficulty that they are able to take to the 
air. Even on the sea they require the aid of the 
wind to help them rise from the water. Hence 
when they are disturbed by shouts or the too 
close approach of visitors, they awkwardly 
scramble through the nests, eggs, and young of 
other birds, and these get knocked over the edge 
of the cliff and destroyed. 

The nest of the Gannet is a pile of sea- 
weed, kelp, mud, and stones. Those on the ledges 
are quite bulky. They are used year after year 
with new material being added each year for 
repairs, and the older material decaying and 
forming a mound. The Gannet lays but a single 
egg. It has a pale bluish-white ground colour 
covered with a dull chalky deposit. The colour is 
soon masked and marred by the dirt from the 
birds’ feet or the soil of the nest. Both adults 
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incubate the eggs. This is done by placing the large webbed foot over the egg and then lowering 
the body until the breast feathers cover the feet. The Gannet, for this reason, has no bare space 
on its breast for incubating purposes. 

The eggs require about six weeks to hatch. The young on emerging from the egg is 
naked, gray in colour, and quite helpless. For the next three weeks, until it receives its white 
downy feathers, it has to be closely protected by its parents from sun, fog, and rain. It is fed by 
semi-digested food in the crop of the adult. The young reach down right into the crop of the adult 
for this food; when the young bird is quite small, it looks as if the parent were attempting to 
swallow it. 

Fishermen in an area in which Gannets do their fishing observe the height at which 
these birds poise above the water when making their dives for fish. From this height the fishermen 
know how deep to set their nets, because the height of the birds varies with the distance the fish 
are swimming under the water. The fish are swallowed head first by the Gannets as the barbs 
of the back fin point to the rear. By swallowing it headfirst the back fin is compressed and folded 
down. 


About September, when the adults sense the approach of winter, they have quite a fight 
to get the young off the nests and into the water before the freeze-up comes. They withhold food 
from them and beat them unmercifully in order to drive them off the ledges and into the sea. The 
young finally sail down to the water, where they rest on the surface for about ten days before they 
can fly very far. As there are numerous air cells beneath the skin, the birds sit high up in the 
water, and are able to weather even a severe storm in safety. 








A sandy beach bounded by rocky ramparts yields a great variety of shells. 


Between the Tides 
on Our Pacific Coast 


by NANCY GILDERSLEEVE 


I. WAS grey dawn when we arrived 
at the shore. Wispy scarves of light fog were 
floating over the glassy waters. A very sedate 
seagull, who was paddling quietly along at 
the edge of the water picking up his break- 
fast, eyed us suspiciously, speculating, no 
doubt, on what we were doing at the beach 
at such an early hour. 

We shivered a little and wondered if, after 
all, we hadn’t been just a little too enthus- 
iastic about the whole business. The feeling 
didn’t last long. The pressing sights and 
sound of a busy shore community of inter- 
esting creatures scurrying about their day's 
work soon captivated our interest. 
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Before us lay a lovely stretch of sandy 
beach buttressed by rocky ramparts. The 
especially low tide this morning had induced 
us to be out at this unaccustomed hour. 

Quickly we made our way across the sand 
to where the rocks, covered with limp, drip- 
ping seaweed, had recently been bared by 
the receding tide. Here was a veritable rustle 
of life! 

At our approach, lively little purple and 
green crabs dropped off the rocks, and, run- 
ning sideways, scuttled away to hide in the 
crevices and under the stones. An interesting 
little fellow, our Shore Crab. He is never 
very big: his square, shelly back is seldom 








larger than one and a half inches across. He 
is a Decapod, that is, having ten legs. Of 
these he employs only four pairs for walking. 
The other two are his pincers which he uses 
as weapons of offence and defence. With 
these pincers he savagely tears his food in 
pieces and greedily stuffs it into his mouth. 

The Shore Crab’s greatest problem is the 
need to change his clothes. He has a fine, 
well-fitted suit of armour, but it doesn’t 
grow when he grows. When the Shore Crab 
begins to feel squeezed and uncomfortable, 
he splits open his shell at the back, and wrig- 
gles and squirms till he comes out through 
this opening. Now he is soft and it is expe- 
dient for him to go into hiding for a few 
days while his shell hardens. Many enemies 
are abroad seeking just such a juicy morsel 
as a newly-shed crab would provide. 

Seores of these cast-off shells, turned red 
by the sun, are to be found lying about on 
the beaches. It would appear that there must 
be an exceedingly high mortality rate among 
the Shore Crabs, but it is just their old 
clothes lying about! 

The cocky little crabs have taken a lot of 
our time but we are now attracted to per- 
haps the most colourful of our seashore in- 
habitants, the starfish. Several gay numbers, 
stranded by the tide, are clinging to the 
rocks where we can examine them. Against 
the drab, grey rock, a bright red-orange star- 
fish makes a showy splash of colour. Five, 
round, slim rays radiate from a very small 
body. This is known as the Blood Star, as 
many of its relatives are blood-red instead 
of red-orange. 

We discovered great clusters of purple 
starfish attached to the underside of a large 
overhanging rock. This Purple Star, very 
numerous on our coast, is a thick, pudgy, 
five-rayed starfish measuring from eight to 
ten inches in diameter. 

One greyish-pink starfish that was slowly 
moving over the sandy bottom had at least 
twenty rays. Others have six. Some twelve. 
It is not a serious matter for a starfish to 


A ten-rayed Sun Star. This type of starfish may 
have twenty or more rays. 


R. W. Harrington 
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lose a ray or two in battle or in an accident. 
It can soon grow another to take its place. 

We pulled the Blood Star from the rock. 
It didn’t come off easily. On the underside 
of its body we found rows and rows of suckers 
that were holding it to the rock. These are 
tiny tube feet. When it gets them all working 
together the starfish can really get around, 
even if it is only at the speed of three inches 
a minute! 

In the centre of its underside, the starfish 
has a mouth which leads directly to its 
stomach. 

Although appearing to be one of Nature’s 
fashion plates, the starfish has the very bad 
reputation of being one of the fiercest villains 
of the seashore. Being carnivorous and hav- 
ing a large appetite, it is always on the look- 
out for some unwary clam or oyster, which 
if it is not too big, the starfish simply swal- 
lows whole, later spitting out the shell. If 
the clam is too large to be thus quickly dis- 
patched, this robber climbs on top of his 
victim, attaches his many tube-like feet to 
the shells of the clam, and settles down to 
a steady pull. Although the closing muscles 
of the clam are very strong, they soon tire 
under the strain, the shell gapes open and 
the starfish sucks out the unfortunate occu- 
pant. Starfish, if unchecked, can destroy an 





1. Limpet (inverted). 2. Mussel. 3. Top Shell. 4. Two Wrinkled Thais. 5. Keyhole Limpet. 6. Medias- 
ter aequalis (Sand Star). 7. Eight valves of a Chiton. 8. Three Rock-dwelling Thais. 9. Blood Star. 
10. Two Red Turbines. 


oyster bed in an astonishingly short time. 

We laid a few small starfish on a board 
and set them up on a log safe from the tide. 
Later they would be limp and we could shape 
them for drying. They add interest and con- 
trast to a shell collection. 

Peering over the side of rock that sheered 
away into deep water, we saw what seemed 
to be a veritable garden of dark red and rich 
purple dahlia-like flowers. These we knew 
were sea urchins and not at all flowery, in 
spite of their appearance through the water. 
With our prize piece of equipment, a honey 
can securely fastened on the end of a slim, 
but strong, pole, we quickly and carefully 
dislodged a small urchin and brought it up 
for closer examination. 

The sea urchin is the porcupine of the 
seashore. It is safe in a round shell house 
completely covered with long, sharp, dan- 
gerous-looking spines. These spines, fitted on 
knobs on its shell, like a 
socket joint and are capable of moving in 


work ball-and- 
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all directions. They, together with tube feet 
which protrude from holes in its shell, enable 
the creature to walk. 

Shells 
smooth by waves and sand, are often to be 
found on the 
rocks. They are a marvel of symmetrical 


from dead sea urchins, washed 


the beaches or cast up on 


pattern. Five narrow bands, lacy with holes 
(where the tube feet had protruded) alter- 
nate with five broader bands covered with 
smooth knobs (where the spines had been 
attached). These bands radiate perfectly 
from a central point. Geometry in nature! 

Like his near relative the starfish, the sea 
urchin has a mouth in the centre of the 
under side. It has strong jaws and five, sharp, 
chisel-like teeth. In spite of all this eating 
equipment, however, the sea urchin is not a 
rapacious hunter like the starfish, but is 
content with seaweed and any dead animals 
that happen to float by. 

Later, we found some tiny, green, short- 
spined urchins in a rock pool. They looked 








1. Rose Star. 2. Scallop. 3. Moon Shell. 4. White Cap Limpet. 5. Cockle. 6. Top Shell. 7. Two Olive 
Skells. 8. Leafy Hornmouth. 9. Sea Urchin. 10. Abalone. 


like an array of fancy buttons and we col- 
lected a number of them. 

The crabs, the starfish, and the sea urchins 
all reproduce by laying eggs, millions of 
them. Although they have countless ene- 
mies, these interesting creatures are always 
likely to be plentiful in our waters and along 
our shoreline. 

On another trip we would have to take 
time to become acquainted with some of the 
other innumerable creeping and immobile 
creatures of the shoreline. Today we are 
anxious to start gathering shells. We must 
hurry. Already the tide is slowly and silently 
creeping up among the rocks. And Tide, like 
Time, will wait for no man... or amateur 
conchologist ! 

Sea shells! They are irresistible! They 
weave a magic spell around old and young 
alike. An enthusiastic conchologist has said, 
“Shells have everything!” 

Many people enjoy shells as others would 
colourful 


a collection of fine china or a 
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arrangement of flowers. Shell collecting is a 
fascinating hobby indeed, and is fraught with 
the 
shells have to be ordered from a catalogue 


excitement and glamour, even when 
or accumulated by exchange with other col- 
lectors. But to dig shells out of a sandy 
mound or discover them under protecting 
seaweed, damp with sea spray and aglow 
with life, is to experience an exhilarating 
thrill. 

A good many of the large and showy shells 
pictured in magazines or displayed in the 
curio shops are products of warmer waters 
than ours. But to one who really loves these 
jewels of the sea and will exercise a little 
patience and perseverance in collecting them, 
the rocky shores and sandy strands of our 
own Pacific coast will vield a remarkable 
harvest of exquisite and interesting shells. 

Already this morning we have collected 
handfuls of spirals which we found clinging 
to the steeper rocks. These attractive shells 
were not hidden as one might expect, but 
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stood out against the rock like ornaments 
hanging on a wall. Some, however, were 
already covered by the advancing tide, and 
we had to push up our sleeves and reach 
into the water after them. Even then, a few 
beauties seemed just beyond our reach so 
we employed our handy honey-can device. 

These shells we identified as the Wrinkled 
Thais. They varied in length from one to 
two inches and were all extravagantly frilled 
from top to bottom. Some were pure white 
and others a cream painted with bands of 
luggage tan or dark brown. We were excited 
to find two that were bright orange banded 
with white, which, because of their rarity, 
we regarded as quite treasures. These orna- 
mental Wrinkled Thais of our northern 
waters are worthy of a place in any collec- 
tion of choice shells. 

Underneath the boulders smaller 
rocks we found clusters of Rock-dwelling 
Thais. These were smaller than their more 
ornate cousins and smooth. They were a 
gay lot, sporting a variety of colours. Yel- 
lows, mauves, white with pencilled stripes 
of purple or brown, a few bright orange, 
many creamy white. The spring parade of 
the seashore! 

We were lucky to scoop up from deeper 
water along a rocky wall a few specimens 
of the Leafy Hornmouth, a striking shell in 
ivory banded with chestnut, easily recog- 
nized because of its three wing-like projec- 
tions which are made up of overlapping 
plates of shell. On the underside, at the base 
of the aperture, is a sharp tooth or horn, 
whence comes the name of Hornmouth. 

It is said that when food is hard to obtain 
the Leafy Hornmouth instinctively strength- 
ens its shell, thus adding more decorative 
embellishments. The one with the most elab- 
orate shell is the one that has had the 
greatest struggle to find enough to eat. 
Proud creatures, hiding their poverty with 
gay frills! 

Cast up on the sandy beach by the de- 
parting waves were two Moon Shells each 
about the size of a small apple, intact and 
fresh, but empty of their late occupants. We 
were delighted to find them. The surface of 


and 
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the Moon Shell is smooth and whitish with 
a heavy patch of brown, mottled enamel at 
the aperture. If properly cleaned and shel- 
lacked it makes a very decorative shell. 
Many sizes may be found, some no bigger 
than a walnut, usually occupied by a sup- 
planting hermit crab. Other Moon Shells are 
fully four or five inches across. 

The shells that we have gathered thus far 
all have been univalves, that is, molluses 
having but one shell. A shell is really a 
skeleton carried on the outside of an animal 
without a backbone, a mollusc. 

The Thais, Hornmouth, and Moons are a 
snail type of molluse belonging to a division 
with the scientific name of Gastropoda, 
meaning stomach foot. The first part out of 
the shell when the snail is moving, and the 
last part withdrawn, is the comparatively 
large squashy foot. The gastropod appears 
to be walking on its stomach. 

The animal also has a head with a mouth, 
tentacles, and eyes, and is equipped with a 
file-like tongue for sawing food. When the 
snail withdraws into its shell it is safe in a 
formidable limestone castle which it can seal 
with a tough disk, called operculum, which 
exactly fits the doorway. 

The snails which we had procured this 
morning, although housed in beautiful shells, 
are full of evil intent against many of their 
harmless neighbours. They use their file-like 
tongues for boring into the shells of mussels, 
clams or oysters from which they devour 
the hapless victims. Particularly aggressive 
is the Moon Shell who is a wicked seashore 
butcher. 

Not all the Gastropoda are carnivorous. 
The tops and turbines and many others are 
vegetarians, using their raspy tongues to 
scrape down the seaweeds that best suit 
their tastes. 

Perched around on the kelp ribbons 
in the deep water out from the rocks were 
many fine Brown Top-shells. With our can 
and pole we retrieved a satisfactory number. 
The Brown Top-shell is a rather handsome 
shell, a rich brown with contrasting white 
around the aperture. 

We were fortunate to find, delivered high 





Certain molluscs like to cling to the rocks where they are constantly washed by the fresh surge 
of ocean waters. 


and dry by some stormy sea, a fairly large 
Red Turbine shell. It 


crusted with the hard limey tube of a para- 


was, however, en- 
sitical worm. With patience, this can be 
scraped off and the shell restored to its 
original beauty. 

At a very low tide, and in the right local- 
ity, these Red Turbines can be found among 
a ferny seaweed clinging to the rocks. This 
attractive shell varies in colour from brick 
red to rose pink. The bottom whorl averages 
an inch in length and it quickly diminishes 
to a peak, making the shell cone-shaped. The 
base is marked by deep concentric furrows. 
The pure white operculum of this shell is 
very distinctive. It was prized by the Indians 
of Vancouver Island for ornamental pur- 
poses. 

Many, many species of small tops and 
turbines, as well as other tiny Gastropoda, 
are to be found in the rocky crevices and 
tide pools, scattered about the rocks and 
hidden under seaweed. Another day we 
would concentrate on gathering these small 
shells. Many of them are exquisite. 





An elegant shell that can be found on the 
ocean-pounded stretches of sandy beach on 
the west coast, where it lives just hidden 
under the surface of the sand, is the Olive 
Shell. A very short spire and long, narrow 
aperture is characteristic of this shell. Its 
highly polished, porcelain-like surface with 
its delicate grey to mauve tinting and fine, 
pencilled lines, mark the Olive Shell as a 
seashore aristocrat. 

Of the limpets, those little tent-dwellers 
of the rocky shores, we were able to find a 
great variety of shapes and sizes which made 
a quaint display. The White Cap Limpet, a 
pleasing snow-white shell of smooth surface 
and high conical shape, and the Keyhole 
Limpet, with its grooved shell and tiny slit 
at the peak, were our favourites. 

The limpet is unique in that it is a gas- 
tropod without a coiled shell. There is no 
scarcity of limpets. Some species cling to 
the rocks where they are but seldom re- 
freshed with sea spray; others like to live 
where they are covered half the time; a few 
are only exposed at very low tide. 


Finding treasures left by the receding tide. The 
small piles of sea wrack at the water’s edge 
may conceal a rare shell. 


The limpets do creep around a little but 
always return to their own special roosting 
spot. They must be collected by quickly and 
deftly slipping a knife blade under them. If 
they are disturbed before this is done, it is 
impossible to remove them without break- 
ing the shell so tenaciously do they adhere 
to the rock. Wordsworth must have had this 
experience when he wrote: 

Should the strongest arm endeavour 

The limpet from its rock to sever, 

"Tis seen its loved support to clasp 

With such tenacity of grasp 

We wonder that such strength should dwell 

In such a small and simple shell. 

We felt that our morning’s collection 
would not be complete without at least one 
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Abalone Shell. We kicked around in the piles 
of sea wrack hoping to find one that might 
have been left by a departing wave. We 
knew it would be out of the question to 
obtain a live one now. They must be sought 
at a very low tide and the water was already 
half-way up the beach. Alive, the abalones 
must be surprised like the limpets, for once 
warned they cling with a death grip. They 
are hard to detect, too, for their outer shell 
is drab and mottled and blends perfectly 
with the rocks and seaweeds. Inside the shell 
the abalone is a captured rainbow, pearly, 
iridescent and lustrous. 

Our northern abalone is smaller than the 
California abalone which is the one most 
commonly displayed in the souvenir shops, 
but it certainly loses nothing in beauty. It 
is daintier, more jewel-like. 

The abalone, often called the Ear Shell, 
is a gastropod whose shell is truly a spiral 
although the whorls are extremely flattened. 
Characteristic of this shell is the row of 
small holes down one side through which 
the animal thrusts its feelers. This snail 
feeds on marine vegetation which it scrapes 
from the rocks with its rasping tongue. It 
is the most distinctive shell on our Pacific 
coast. The abalone is never found on Atlan- 
tic beaches. 

Our search yielded us one perfect abalone 
and two or three chipped ones. We’d have 
to wait for another low tide and come armed 
with some suitable device for shipping these 
creatures of the aurora shell. 

While we were looking for abalones, we 
picked up several shells that looked much 
like pretty, white butterflies. These we knew 
were the separate valves from some poor 
Chiton that had met an untimely end. This 
reminded us that we should have one or 
two complete specimens of this odd mollusc. 
We hurried back to a tide pool that we had 
seen among the rocks. Already it was being 
filled rapidly by the advancing tide, but we 
waded right in. We reached around in the 
water, turning over rocks. Sure enough we 
uncovered a Chiton well established on one 
of them. It, like the limpet and abalone, is 
difficult to loosen from its habitation. 











The Chiton is a molluse that is different 

a law unto itself. While its more conven- 
tional relatives have one, or two, or perhaps 
no shell at all, the Chiton boasts of eight 
shells! These shells, although separate, over- 
lap to form a sort of shield across the crea- 
back, held 


muscular, leathery girdle. 


ture’s and are together by a 
But for all its uniqueness the Chiton is a 
dull, sluggish molluse, nocturnal in its hab- 
its, subsisting chiefly on seaweed. Strange 
that its shells, when rubbed by sand and 
waves, should be called ‘butterfly shells’! 
The tide has been slowly pushing us back 
and it is now too deep over the smooth sand 
to collect any of the bivalves that we feel 
sure must be hidden there. Bivalves are 
molluses having two shells, such as clams, 
cockles, oysters, mussels. Of each of these 
there is a variety of sizes and shapes, fancy 
ones and plain ones to be found on our 
Pacific coast. A good many of them lie buried 


underneath the sand and we will have to 
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bring a shovel to dig them out. Some can 
burrow downwards with surprising rapidity. 

Mussels are easy enough to find, but the 
large mussels, sometimes seven or eight 
inches in length whose shells are lined with 
radiant mother-of-pearl, are the ones most 
coveted. They are to be found anchored 
firmly where the waves are in almost con- 
stant motion, giving the mussels the fresh 
rush of water which they enjoy. 

Then there are the scallops (as often called 
pectens) which are by far the daintiest and 
gavest of the bivalves. The shell is outstand- 
ing for its symmetry and became a classic 
symbol, often imitated in ornamental work. 
This finely sculptured shell, gaily painted in 
hues of dark red or delicate rose is, not too 
plentiful on our beaches. When one finds a 
scallop shell it is a rich prize. 

At last the tide has won. We have been 
chased off all but a narrow strip of dry 
sand. We'll leave the beach to the gulls and 


go home to gloat over our treasures. 


Heart cockles and others of the clam family may be found scattered over a beach such as this. 
Beneath the seaweed on the steeper, rocky shore to the left there may be many dainty Rock- 
dwelling Thais. 








Front Street in Hamilton is the busiest main thoroughfare in Bermuda. It is an unusual kind of street 
for it runs parallel to the harbour and great ocean liners tie up alongside and tower over one side 
of the street while the other side is lined with shops. Motor cars are now commonplace in Bermuda 
but the horse and carriage are still there for the leisurely and bicycles are still favoured. The 
building glimpsed above the rooftops of Front Street is Bermuda Cathedral. 


Top right:—An aerial view of Hamilton, the capital. The large building in the centre is the Sessions 

House which holds the chambers of the Supreme Court on the ground floor and the House of 

Assembly above. In the foreground is The Secretariat, also known as The Public Building, which 

houses the Council Chamber and is used on state occasions for the opening and closing of Parlia- 

ment. The white-roofed building behind The Secretariat is Hamilton Post Office. In the far back- 
ground at right is Government House, residence of the Governor. 
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Bermuda Today 


AFTER Juan de Bermudez 
who visited the Islands in 1515, Bermuda is 
the collective name for the 150 or more tiny 
islands that cover an area of approximately 
twenty-one square miles. They are the 
world’s most northerly group of coral islands, 
located 570 miles due east of Cape Hatteras, 
N.C. By sea they are 700 nautical miles 
southeast of New York, 760 miles south of 
Halifax, and 1,040 miles by air from 
Montreal. 

Bermuda was settled in 1609 by Admiral 
Sir George Somers who was shipwrecked on 
the surrounding reefs while en route with a 
group of colonists to Virginia. The colony 
has been under the British Flag since that 
time, and Bermudians are justifiably proud 
of their independence as the oldest self- 
governing colony in the British Common- 
wealth. Representative government dates 
from 1612 and, as a legislative body, the 


Bermuda House of Assembly is second in 
age only to the House of Commons in Lon- 
don, England. 

Bermuda’s main material resources are 
the sea, the land and the climate. For cen- 
turies, Bermudians have made their living 
from fishing, farming and shopkeeping. Prior 
to developing the tourist industry, Bermuda 
carried on a profitable export trade in agricul- 
tural products, but the imposition of pro- 
hibitive customs tariffs eventually killed the 
market. As the agricultural market died out, 
the fame of Bermuda’s mild and equable 
climate and scenic beauty was spreading. 
Slowly the tourist trade grew to the point 
where it is now the Colony’s most important 
business. During World War II Bermuda 
became the control centre for Allied censor- 
ship and tourists were barred from the 
Islands. Since then, Bermuda has returned 
to her role of providing a place of restful 
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Above:—A garden full of the lilies which thrive 
in Bermuda fronts one of the island’s coral 
houses. 

entertainment for visitors, mainly from the 
United States and Canada. 

An unhurried way of living, the retention 
of many old world customs and traditions, 
and the warm hospitality of Bermudians add 
to the over-all charm of the colony, while 
such year-round diversions as golf, sailing, 
swimming, tennis, fishing, cycling and sight- 
seeing provide an air of fun and relaxation. 

The colony’s flowering plants and shrubs 
are beautiful at all times of the year. In 
addition, the many interesting and historic 
sights provide unlimited opportunities for 
absorbing studies of the colony’s history, 
government, plant and animal life. 

Already linked by political, economic and 


personal ties, Bermuda and Canada have 


become more closely united by improved 
travel facilities by air and by sea. 


Left:—St. Peter’s Church dominates the three- 
hundred-year-old town of St. George. It is on the 
site of the earliest English church in the western 
hemisphere. 


Top right:—The colony abounds with beautiful 
coral beaches, some wide stretches of surt- 
washed sand, others quiet coves sheltered by 
rocky barriers. 
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Fishing in the surf is a big change for the lake or stream fisherman. This beach on the south shore 
is a favourite ground for catching pompano. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 


Lyn and Richard Harrington are wife and husband 
team of writer and photographer who travel to all parts 
of the Dominion and record the many aspects of the GRAY ROCKS INN 
Canadian scene in story and picture. Their work is well 
known to readers of the Journal and many other pe- 
riodicals. Mrs. Harrington’s book Manitoba Roundabout ] 
has recently been published by Ryersons. 
An ideal spot for a honeymoon or 


+ * + 


After a distinguished military career in World War I, a vacation. This famed resort in the 
Emile Condroyer of France, still at an early age, en- 
tered the field of journalism, in which he has won dis- 
tinction. In 1922 he joined the staff of Le Journal and real offers summer sports for every- 
for some twenty years he travelled the world as special 
correspondent. He has written many papers on maritime 
subjects, some of which have been published in book Fishing ... Golf on a sporty, private 
form, his book on whaling having won the award of the 
Académie Francaise. 


Laurentian Mountains north of Mont- 


one! Riding ... Tennis... Sailing... 


9-hole course. Glorious mountain 


> . > 


scenery. Excellent accommodation. 

W. V. Crich of Toronto is by profession a school 
teacher, but for many years his avocation has been 
nature photography with special emphasis on the study 


of birds. For reservations and further information: 
> * > 


Nancy Gildersleeve’s home life is somewhat unusual G RAY R 0 C a S IN N 


for, with her husband and daughter, she lives most of 
the year in a cabin cruiser in which they travel the B.C. 
coast. Mrs. Gildersleeve was brought up in British | ST. JOVITE STATION, P.Q. 
Columbia and for a while she taught in a floating school (Telephone: St. Jovite 17) 
house at a floating logging camp in the vicinity of Ocean 
Falls. She studied journalism in California. 














YOUR COMMERCE BRANCH 





heystone 
of Main Street 


The towns of Canada are pleasant places. Our town 
has a character all its own. . . but any Canadian 
feels at home here. 


There's our bank, for instance . . . a branch of 
The Commerce. You'll find one in most towns. And 
there's our bank manager. He's a professional 
man. He's learned from many towns like ours. So he 
knows how to give the kind of service that 


comes only with long acquaintance. epee 


Yes, our Canadian towns are pleasant places . . . and the men and 
women at your Commerce branch are good people to know. 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
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